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To Our VENERABLE BRETHREN, ALL PATRIARCHS, PRI- 
MATES, ARCHBISHOPS, AND BISHOPS OF THE CATHOLIC 
WorLD IN GRACE AND COMMUNION WITH THE APOS- 
TOLIC SEE. 


POPE LEO XIII 


VENERABLE BRETHREN: HEALTH AND APOSTOLIC BENE- 
DICTION. 


AT the spirit of revolutionary change, which has long 

been disturbing the nations of the world, should have 
passed beyond the sphere of politics and made its influence 
felt in the cognate sphere of practical economics is not 
surprising. The elements of the conflict 
now raging are unmistakable, in the vast 
expansion of industrial pursuits and the 
marvelous discoveries of science; in the changed relations 
between masters and workmen; in‘the enormous fortunes 
of some few individuals, and the utter poverty of the 
masses; in the increased self-reliance and closer mutual 
combination of the working classes; as also, finally, in the 
prevailing moral degeneracy. The momentous gravity of 
the state of things now obtaining fills every mind with pain- 
ful apprehension; wise men are discussing it; practical men 
are proposing schemes; popular meetings, legislatures, and 
rulers of nations are all busied with it—and actually there 
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is no question which has taken a deeper hold on the public 
mind. 

Therefore, Venerable Brethren, as on former occasions 
when it seemed opportune to refute false teaching, We have 
addressed you in the interests of the Church and of the 
common weal, and have issued Letters bearing on “Political 
Power,” “Human Liberty,” “The Christian Constitution of 
the State,”’ and like matters, so have we thought it expedi- 
ent now to speak on the CoNDITION OF THE WORKING 
Crasses. It is a subject on which We have already touched 
more than once, incidentally. But in the present Letter, 
the responsibility of the Apostolic office urges Us to treat 
the question of set purpose and in detail, in order that no 
misapprehension may exist as to the principles which truth 
and justice dictate for its settlement. The discussion is not 
easy, nor is it void of danger. It is no easy matter to define 
the relative rights and mutual duties of the rich and of the 
poor, of Capital and of Labor. And the danger lies in 
this, that crafty agitators are intent on making use of these 
differences of opinion to pervert men’s judgments and to 
stir up the people to revolt. 

In any case we clearly see, and on this there is general 
agreement, that some opportune remedy must be found 
quickly for the misery and wretchedness pressing so un- 

N justly on the majority of the working 

Need of a ; é . 5 

Remedy class: for the ancient workingmen’s guilds 
were abolished in the last century, and 

no other protective organization took their place. Public 
institutions and the laws set aside the ancient religion. 
Hence by degrees it has come to pass that workingmen have 
been surrendered, isolated and helpless, to the hard-hearted- 
ness of employers and the greed of unchecked competition. 
The mischief has been increased by rapacious usury, which, 
although more than once condemned by the Church, is 
nevertheless, under a different guise, but with the like in- 
justice, still practised by covetous and grasping men. To 
this must be added that the hiring of labor and the con- 
duct of trade are concentrated in the hands of compara- 
tively few; so that a small number of very rich men have 
been able to lay upon the teeming masses of the laboring 
poor a yoke little better than that of slavery itself. 
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THE SOCIALIST SOLUTION 


To remedy these wrongs the Socialists, working on the 
poor man’s envy of the rich, are striving to do away with 
private property, and contend that individual possessions 
should become the common property of The Socialist 
all, to be administered by the State or jig Property 
by municipal bodies. They hold that 
by thus transferring property from private individuals to 
the community, the present mischievous state of things will 
be set to rights, inasmuch as each citizen will then get his 
fair share of whatever there is to enjoy. But their conten- 
tions are so clearly powerless to end the controversy that 
were they carried into effect the workingman himself would 
be among the first to suffer. They are moreover em- 
phatically unjust, because they would rob the lawful pos- 
sessor, distort the functions of the State, and create utter 
confusion in the community. 

It is surely undeniable that, when a man engages in re- 
munerative labor, the impelling reason and motive of his 
work is to obtain property, and thereafter to hold it as his 
very own. If one man hires out to an- Spoliati f 
other his strength or skill, he does so an ‘Wecher 
for the purpose of receiving in return what 
is necessary for maintenance and education; he therefore 
expressly intends to acquire a right full and real, not only 
to the remuneration, but also to the disposal of such re- 
muneration, just as he pleases. Thus, if he lives sparingly, 
saves money, and, for greater security, invests his savings 
in land, the land, in such case, is only his wages under 
another form; and, consequently, a workingman’s little es- 
tate thus purchased should be as completely at his full dis- 
posal as are the wages he receives for his labor. But it is 
precisely in such power of disposal that ownership obtains, 
whether the property consist of land or chattels. Socialists, 
therefore, by endeavoring to transfer the possessions of in- 
dividuals to the community at large, strike at the interests 
of every wage-earner, since they would deprive him of the 
liberty of disposing of his wages, and thereby of all hope 
and possibility of increasing his resources and of bettering 
his condition in life. 

What is of far greater moment, however, is the fact that 
the remedy they propose is manifestly against justice. For 
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every man has by nature the right to possess property as 
his own. This is one of the chief points of distinction be- 
Ownership a ‘Ween man and the animal creation, 
N 4 for the brute has no power of self-di- 
Natural Right ‘ oo, 
rection, but is governed by two main in- 
stincts, which keep his powers on the alert, impel him to 
develop them in a fitting manner, and stimulate and de- 
termine him to action without any power of choice. One 
of these instincts is self-preservation, the other the propaga- 
tion of. the species. Both can attain their purpose by 
means of things which lie within range; beyond their verge 
the brute creation cannot go, for they are moved to action 
by their senses only, and in the special direction which these 
suggest. But with man it is wholly different. He possesses, 
on the one hand, the full perfection of the animal being, and 
hence enjoys, at least as much as the rest of the animal 
kind, the fruition of things material. But animal nature, 
however perfect, is far from representing the human being 
in its completeness, and is in truth but humanity’s humble 
handmaid, made to serve and to obey. It is the mind, or 
reason, which is the predominant element in us who are 
human creatures; it is this which renders a human being 
human, and distinguishes him essentially from the brute. 
And on this very account—that man alone among the ani- 
mal creation is endowed with reason—it must be within his 
right to possess things not merely for temporary and mo- 
mentary use, as other living things do, but to have and to 
hold them in stable and permanent possession; he must 
have not only things that perish in the use, but those also 
which, though they have been reduced into use, continue 
for further use in after time. 

This becomes still more clearly evident if man’s nature 
be considered a little more deeply. For man, fathoming by 
his faculty of reason matters without number, linking the 

ania cai future with the present, and being mas- 

Man’s Nature ‘te’ Of his own acts, guides his ways 
under the eternal law and the power of 

God, whose Providence governs all things. Wherefore it is 
in his power to exercise his choice not only as to matters 
that regard his present welfare, but also about those which 
he deems may be for his advantage in time yet to come. 
Hence man not only should possess the fruits of the earth, 
but also the very soil, inasmuch as from the produce of the 
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earth, he has to lay by provision for the future. Man’s needs 
do not die out, but for ever recur; although satisfied today, 
they demand fresh supplies for tomorrow. Nature accord- 
ingly must have given to man a source that is stable and 
remaining always with him from which he might look to 
draw continual supplies. And this stable condition of 
things he finds solely in the earth and its fruits. 

There is no need here to bring in the State. Man pre- 
cedes the State, and possesses, prior to the formation of 
any State, the right of providing for the sustenance of his 
body. The fact that God has given the Individual 
earth for the use and enjoyment of the prior to State 
whole human race can in no way 
be a bar to the owning of private property. For God has 
granted the earth to mankind in general, not in the sense 
that all without distinction can deal with it as they like, but 
rather that no part of it was assigned to any one in par- 
ticular, and that the limits of private possession have been 
left to be fixed by man’s own industry, and by the laws 
of individual races. Moreover, the earth, even though ap- 
portioned among private owners, ceases not thereby to 
minister to the needs of all, inasmuch as there is no one 
who does not sustain life from what the land produces. 
Those who do not possess the soil, contribute their labor; 
hence it may truly be said that all human subsistence is 
derived either from labor on one’s own land, or from some 
toil, some calling which is paid for either in the produce 
of the land itself, or in that which is exchanged for what 
the land brings forth. 

Here, again, we have further proof that private owner- 
ship is in accordance with law of nature. Truly, that 
which is required for the preservation of life, and for life’s 
well-being, is produced in great abun- Sidi: aii Oe 
dance from the soil, but not until. man Lendfe Valeo 
has brought it into cultivation and ex- 
pended upon it his solicitude and skill. Now, when man thus 
turns the activity of his mind and the strength of his body 
towards procuring the fruits of nature, by such act he makes 
his own that portion of nature’s field which he cultivates— 
that portion on which he leaves, as it were, the impress of 
his individuality; and it cannot but be just that he should 
possess that portion as his very own, and have a right to 
hold it without any one being justified in violating that right. 
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So strong and convincing are these arguments, that it 
seems amazing that some should now be setting up anew 
certain obsolete opinions in opposition to what is here laid 
down. They assert that it is right for private persons t 
have the use of the soil and its various fruits, but that it 
is unjust for any one to possess outright either the land 
on which he has built, or the estate which he has brought 
under cultivation. But those who deny these rights dc 
not perceive that they are defrauding man of what his own 
labor has produced. For the soil which is tilled and culti- 
vated with toil and skill utterly changes its condition; it 
was wild before, now it is fruitful; was barren, but now 
brings forth in abundance. That which has thus altered 
and improved the land becomes so truly part of itself as 
to be in great measure indistinguishable and inseparable 
from it. Is it just that the fruit of a man’s own sweat and 
labor should be possessed and enjoyed by any one else? 
As effects follow their cause, so is it just and right that 
the results of labor should belong to those who have be- 
stowed their labor. 

With reason, then, the common opinion of mankind, 
little affected by the few dissentients who have contended 
for the opposite view, has found in the careful study of 
nature, and in the laws of nature, the 
foundations of the division of property, 
and the practice of all ages has con- 
secrated the principle of private ownership, as being pre- 
eminently in conformity with human nature, and as con- 
ducing in the most unmistakable manner to the peace and 
tranquillity of human existence. The same principle is con- 
firmed and enforced by the civil laws—laws which, so long 
as they are just, derive from the law of nature their binding 
force. The authority of the Divine Law adds its sanction, 
forbidding us in severest terms even to covet that which is 
another’s: “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife; nor 
his house, nor his field, nor his man-servant, nor his maid- 
servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is his.” ? 

The rights here spoken of, belonging to each individual 
man, are seen in much stronger light when considered in 
relation to man’s social and domestic obligations. In 
choosing a state of life, it is indisputable that all are at 
full liberty to follow the counsel of Jesus Christ as to 


1 Deut. v, 21. 
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observing virginity, or to bind themselves by the marriage 
tie. No human law can abolish the natural and original 
right of marriage, nor in any way lim- 
it the chief and principal purpose of 
marriage, ordained by God’s authority 
from the beginning: “Increase and multiply.” * Hence we 
have the family; the “society’’ of a man’s house—a society 
very small, one must admit, but none the less a true so- 
ciety, and one older than any State. Consequently it has 
rights and duties peculiar to itself which are quite inde- 
pendent of the State. 

That right to property, therefore, which has been proved 
to belong naturally to individual persons, must in like wise 
belong to a man in his capacity of head of a family; nay, 
that right is all the more valid in pro- 
portion as human personality in the 
life of the family takes various forms. 
For it is a most sacred law of nature that a father should 
provide food and all necessaries for those whom he has be- 
gotten; and, similarly, it is natura! that he should wish 
that his children, who carry on, so to speak, and continue 
his personality, should be by him provided with all that 
is needful to enable them to keep themselves decently 
from want and misery amid the uncertainties of this mortal 
life. Now in no other way can a father effect this except 
by the ownership of productive property, which he can 
transmit to his children by inheritance. A family, no less 
than a State, is, as We have said, a true society, governed 
by an authority peculiar to itself, that is to say, by the 
authority of the father. Provided, therefore, the limits 
which are prescribed by the very purposes for which it 
exists be not transgressed, the family has at least equal 
rights with the State in the choice and pursuit of the things 
needful to its preservation and its just liberty. 

We say, at least equal rights; for inasmuch as the 
domestic household is antecedent, as well in idea as in fact, 
to the gathering of men into a community, the family 
must necessarily have rights and duties , 
which are prior to those of the com- —- vuiee 

P : . 0 State 
munity, and founded more immediately 
in nature. If the citizens of a State—in other words the 
families—on entering into association and fellowship, were 


2 Gen. i, 28. 


Family a 
True Society 


Right of Family 
to Property 
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to experience at the hands of the State hindrance instead 
of help, and were to find their rights attacked instead of 
being upheld, that association (viz., the State) would 
rightly be an object of detestation, rather than of desire. 

The contention, then, that the civil government should 
at its option intrude into and exercise intimate control 
over the family and the household, is a great and perni- 

Duty of State cious error. True, if a family ong = 
to Family self in exceeding distress, utterly de- 
prived of the counsel of friends, and 
without any prospect of extricating itself, it is right that 
extreme necessity be met by public aid, since each family 
is a part of the commonwealth. In like manner, if within 
the precincts of the household there occur grave disturb- 
ance of mutual rights, public authority should intervene 
to force each party to yield to the other its proper due; 
for this is not to deprive citizens of their rights, but justly 
and properly to safeguard and strengthen them. But the 
rulers of the State must go no further: here nature bids 
them stop. Paternal authority can be neither abolished 
nor absorbed by the State; for it has the same source as 
human life itself. ‘The child belongs to the father,” and 
is, aS it were, the continuation of the father’s personality; 
and, speaking strictly, the child takes its place in civil 
society, not of its own right, but in its quality as member 
of the family in which it is born. And for the very reason 
that “the child belongs to the father,” it is, as St. Thomas 
of Aquin says, “before it attains the use of free will, under 
the power and the charge of its parents.” * The Socialists, 
therefore, in setting aside the parent and setting up a 
State supervision, act against natural justice, and break 
into pieces the stability of all family life. 

And not only is such interference unjust, but it is 
quite certain to harass and worry all classes of citizens, 
and subject them to odious and intolerable bondage. It 

D would throw open the door to envy, to 

angerous . . ° 
Encroachment Mutual invective, and to discord; the 
sources of wealth themselves would run 
dry, for no one would have any interest in exerting his tal- 
ents or his industry; and that ideal equality about which 
they entertain pleasant dreams would be in reality the level- 
ing down of all to a like condition of misery and degradation. 


3 Summa Theol., 2a 2ae, Q. x, a. 12. 
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Hence it is clear that the main tenet of Socialism, com- 
munity of goods, must be utterly rejected, since it only 
injures those whom it would seem meant to benefit, is 
directly contrary to the natural rights of mankind, and 
would introduce confusion and disorder into the common- 
weal. The first and most fundamental principle, there- 
fore, if one would undertake to alleviate the condition of 
the masses, must be the inviolability of private property. 
This being established, we proceed to show where the 
remedy sought for must be found. 


THE TruE REMEDY IN COMBINED ACTION 


We approach the subject with confidence, and in the 
exercise of the rights which manifestly appertain to Us, 
for no practical solution of this question will be found 
apart from the intervention of Religion The Church’s 
and of the Church. It is We who are  Gontribution 
the chief guardian of Religion and the 
chief dispenser of what pertains to the Church: and by 
keeping silence We would seem to neglect the duty in- 
cumbent on Us. Doubtless this most serious question 
demands the attention and the efforts of others besides 
Ourselves—to wit, of the rulers of States, of employers 
of labor, of the wealthy, aye, of the working classes them- 
selves, for whom We are pleading. But We affirm with- 
out hesitation that all the striving of men will be vain if 
they leave out the Church. It is the Church that insists, 
on the authority .of the Gospel, upon those teachings 
whereby the conflict can be brought to an end, or ren- 
dered, at least, far less bitter; the Church uses her efforts 
not only to enlighten the mind, but to direct by her pre- 
cepts the life and conduct of each and all; the Church 
improves and betters the condition of the workingman by 
means of numerous organizations; does her best to enlist 
the services of all classes in discussing and endeavoring 
to further in the most practical way, the interests of the 
working classes; and considers that for this purpose re- 
course should be had, in due measure and degree, to the 
intervention of the law and of State authority. 

It must be first of all recognized that the condition of 
things inherent in human affairs must be borne with, for 
it is impossible to reduce civil society to one dead level. 
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Socialists may in that intent do their utmost, but all striv- 
ing against nature is in vain. There naturally exist among 
leneillitnd mankind manifold differences of the 
Inevitable 0st important kind; people differ in ca- 
pacity, skill, health, strength; and un- 
equal fortune is a necessary result of unequal condition. 
Such inequality is far from being disadvantageous either 
to individuals or to the community. Social and public 
life can only be maintained by means of various kinds of 
capacity for business and the playing of many parts; and 
each man, as a rule, chooses the part which suits his own 
peculiar domestic condition. As regards bodily labor, 
even had man never fallen from the state of innocence, he 
would not have remained wholly unoccupied; but that 
which would then have been his free choice and his delight, 
became afterwards compulsory, and the painful expiation 
for his disobedience. “Cursed be the earth in thy work; 
in thy labor thou shalt eat of it all the days of thy life.” * 
In like manner, the other pains and hardships of life 
will have no end or cessation on earth; for the conse- 
quences of sin are bitter and hard to bear, and they must 
Hardship the 2CComPany man_ so long as life lasts. 
Common Lot 1° Suffer and to endure, therefore, is 
the lot of humanity; let them strive 
as they may, no strength and no artifice will ever succeed 
in banishing from human life the ills and troubles which 
beset it. If any there are who pretend differently—who 
hold out to a hard-pressed people the boon of freedom 
from pain and trouble, an undisturbed repose, and con- 
stant enjoyment—they delude the people and impose upon 
them, and their lying promises will only one day bring 
forth evils worse than the present. Nothing is more useful 
than to look upon the world as it really is—and at the 
same time to seek elsewhere, as we have said, for the 
solace to its troubles. 
The great mistake made in regard to the matter now 
under consideration, is to take up with the notion that 
— class is naturally hostile to class, and 
"‘towag that the wealthy and the _ working- 
men are intended by nature to live in 
mutual conflict. So irrational and so false is this view, 
that the direct contrary is the truth. Just as the sym- 
4 Gen. iii, 17. 
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metry of the human frame is the result of the suitable 
arrangement of the different parts of the body, so in a 
State is it ordained by nature that these two classes should 
dwell in harmony and agreement, so as to maintain the 
balance of the body politic. Each needs the other: Capital 
cannot do without Labor, nor Labor without Capital. 
Mutual agreement results in the beauty of good order; 
while perpetual conflict necessarily produces confusion and 
savage barbarity. Now, in preventing such strife as this, 
and in uprooting it, the efficacy of Christian institutions 
is marvelous and manifold. First of all, there is no inter- 
mediary more powerful than Religion (whereof the Church 
is the interpreter and guardian) in drawing the rich and 
the working class together, by reminding each of its duties 
to the other, and especially of the ob- M 

Sits cae =a utual 
ligations of justice. Thus’ Religion Obligations 
teaches the laborer and the artisan to carry 
out honestly and fairly all equitable agreements freely 
entered into; never to injure the property, nor to outrage 
the person, of an employer; never to resort to violence 
in defending their own cause, nor to engage in riot or 
disorder; and to have nothing to do with men of evil 
principles, who work upon the people with artful promises 
of great results, and excite foolish hopes which usually 
end in useless regrets and grievous loss. Religion teaches 
the wealthy owner and the employer that their work 
people are not to be accounted their bondsmen; that in 
every man they must respect his dignity and worth as 
a man and as a Christian; that labor for wages is not a 
thing to be ashamed of, if we lend ear to right reason and 
to Christian philosophy, but is to a man’s credit, enabling 
him to earn his living in an honorable way; and that it is 
shameful and inhuman to treat men like chattels to make 
money by, or to look upon them merely as so much muscle 
or physical strength. Again the Church teaches that, in 
dealing with the workingman, religion and the good of his 
soul must be kept in mind. Hence the employer is bound 
to see that the worker has time for his religious duties; 
that he be not exposed to corrupting influences and dan- 
gerous occasions; and that he be not led away to neglect 
his home and family, or to squander his earnings. Fur- 
thermore, the employer must never tax his work people 
beyond their strength, or employ them in work unsuited 
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to their sex or age. His great and principal duty is to 
give every one what is just. Doubtless, before deciding 
whether wages are fair, many things have to be consid- 
ered; but wealthy owners and all masters of labor should 
be mindful of this—that to exercise pressure upon the 
indigent and the destitute for the sake of gain, and to 
gather one’s profit out of the need of another, is con- 
demned by all laws, human and Divine. To defraud any 
one of wages that are his due is a crime which cries to 
the avenging anger of Heaven. ‘Behold, the hire of the 
laborers . . . which by fraud has been kept back by you, 
crieth; and the cry of them hath entered into the ears of 
the Lord of Sabaoth.”* Lastly, the rich must religiously 
refrain from cutting down the workmen’s earnings, whether 
by force, by fraud, or by usurious dealing; and with all the 
greater reason because the laboring man is, as a rule, weak 
and unprotected, and because his slender means should in 
proportion to their scantiness be accounted sacred. 

Were these precepts carefully obeyed and followed out, 
would they not be sufficient of themselves to keep under all 
strife and all its causes? 


But the Church, with Jesus Christ as her Master and 
Guide, aims higher still. She lays down precepts yet more 
perfect, and tries to bind class to class in friendliness and 

Vide te Sans good feeling. The things of earth can- 


not be understood or valued aright with- 
out taking into consideration the life to 
come, the life that will know no death. Exclude the idea 
of futurity, and forthwith the very notion of what is good 
and right would perish; nay, the whole scheme of the uni- 
verse would become a dark and unfathomable mystery. 
The great truth which we learn from Nature herself is 
also the grand Christian dogma on which Religion rests 
as on its foundation—that when we have given up this 
present life, then shall we really begin to live. God has 
not created us for the perishable and transitory things of 
earth, but for things heavenly and everlasting; He has 
given us this world as a place of exile, and not as our 
abiding-place. As for riches and the other things which 
men call good and desirable, whether we have them in 
abundance, or are lacking in them—so far as eternal happi- 
ness is concerned—it makes no difference; the only impor- 


5 James v, 4. 


of Eternity 
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tant thing is to use them aright. Jesus Christ, when He 
redeemed us with “plentiful redemption,” took not away 
the pains and sorrows which in such large proportion are 
woven together in the web of our mortal life. He trans- 
formed them into motives of virtue and occasions of merit: 
and no man can hope for eternal reward unless he follow 
in the blood-stained footprints of his Saviour. “If we suffer 
with him, we shall also reign with him.” * Christ’s labors 
and sufferings, accepted of His own free will, have marvel- 
ously sweetened all suffering and all labor. And not only 
by His example, but by His grace and by the hope held 
forth of everlasting recompense, has He made pain and 
grief more easy to endure; “for that which is at present 
momentary and light of our tribulation, worketh for us 
above measure exceedingly an eternal weight of glory.” ? 
Therefore those whom fortune favors are warned that 
riches do not bring freedom from sorrow and are of no avail 
for eternal happiness, but rather are obstacles; * that the 
rich should tremble at the threaten- Right Use 
ings of Jesus Christ—theatenings so un- of Money 
wonted in the mouth of our Lord*—and 
that a most strict account must be given to the Supreme 
Judge for all we possess. The chief and most excellent 
rule for the right use of money is one which the heathen 
philosophers hinted at, but which the Church has traced 
out clearly, and has not only made known to men’s minds, 
but has impressed upon their lives. It rests on the prin- 
ciple that it is one thing to have a right to the possession 
of money, and another to have a right to use money as one 
wills. Private ownership, as we have seen, is the natural 
right of man; and to exercise that right, especially as mem- 
bers of society, is not only lawful, but absolutely neces- 
sary. “It is lawful,” says St. Thomas of Aquin, “for a man 
to hold private property; and it is also necessary for the 
carrying on of human existence.” *° But if the question be 
asked, How must one’s possessions be used? the Church 
replies without hesitation in the words of the same holy 
Doctor: ‘Man should not consider his material possessions 
as his own, but as common to all, so as to share them with- 
out hesitation when others are in need. Whence the Apostle 
saith, Command the rich of this world . . . to offer with no 


611 Tim. ii, 12. 7I¥ Cor. iv, 17. 8 Matt. xix, 23-24. 9 Luke vi, 24-25. 
10 Summa Theol., 2a 2ae, Q. Ixvi, a. 2. 
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stint, to apportion largely.” 2! True, no one is commanded 
to distribute to others that which is required for his own 
needs and those of his household; nor even to give away 
what is reasonably required to keep up becomingly his con- 
dition in life; “for no one ought to live other than becom- 

ingly.”*2 But when what necessity de- 

Almsgiving mands has been supplied, and one’s stand- 

ing fairly taken thought for, it be- 
comes a duty to give to the indigent out of what remains 
over. “Of that which remaineth, give alms.”’** It is a 
duty, not of justice (save in extreme cases), but of Chris- 
tian charity—a duty not enforced by human law. But the 
laws and judgments of men must yield place to the laws 
and judgments of Christ the true God, who in many ways 
urges on His followers the practice of almsgiving—‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive”; ** and who will count 
a kindness done or refused to the poor as done or refused 
to Himself—‘As long as you did it to one of my least 
brethren you did it to me.”?° To sum up then what has 
been said: —Whoever has received from the Divine bounty 
a large share of temporal blessings, whether they be ex- 
ternal and material, or gifts of the mind, has received them 
for the purpose of using them for the perfecting of his own 
nature, and, at the same time, that he may employ them, 
as the steward of God’s Providence, for the benefit of others. 
“He that hath a talent,” says St. Gregory the Great, “let 
him see that he hide it not: he that hath abundance, let 
him quicken himself to mercy aiid generosity; he that hath 
art and skill, let him do his best to share the use and the 
utility thereof with his neighbor.” *° ; 

As for those who possess not the gifts of fortune, they 
are taught by the Church that in God’s sight poverty is no 
disgrace, and that there is nothing to be ashamed of in 

— earning their bread by labor. This is en- 

Ne Disgrace forced by what we see in Christ Him- 

self, who, “whereas he was rich, for our 

sakes became poor”; ** and who, being the Son of God, and 

God Himself, chose to seem and to be considered the son 

of a carpenter—nay, did not disdain to spend a great part 

of His life as a carpenter Himself. “Is not this the car- 
penter, the son of Mary?” *® 

11 Ibid., Q. Ixvi, a. 2. 12 Ibid., Q. xxxii, a. 6. 


14 Acts xx, 35. 15 Matt. xxv, 40. 
17 II Cor. viii, 9. 


13 Luke xi, 41. 
16 Hom, ix in Evang. n. 7. 
18 Mark vi, 3. 
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From contemplation of this Divine Model, it is more 
easy to understand that the true worth and nobility of 
man lie in his moral qualities, that is, in virtue; that virtue 
is moreover the common inheritance of Wiheus Baste 
men, equally within the reach of high rue worth 
and low, rich and poor; and that virtue, 
and virtue alone, wherever found, will be followed by the 
rewards of everlasting happiness. Nay, God Himself seems 
to incline rather to those who suffer misfortune; for Jesus 
Christ calls the poor “blessed’’; ?° He lovingly invites those 
in labor and grief to come to Him for solace; °° and He 
displays the tenderest charity towards the lowly and the 
oppressed. These reflections cannot fail to keep down the 
pride of the well-to-do, and to give heart to the unfortu- 
nate; to move the former to be generous and the latter 
to be moderate in their desires. Thus the separation which 
pride would set up tends to disappear, nor will it be difficult 
to make rich and poor join hands in friendly concord. 

But, if Christian precepts prevail, the respective classes 
will not only be united in the bonds of friendship, but also 
in those of brotherly love. -For they will understand and 
feel that all men are children of the B 

Ae : rotherhood 
same common Father, who is God; that in Christ 
all have alike the same last end, which is 
God Himself, who alone can make either men or angels 
absolutely and perfectly happy; that each and all are re- 
deemed and made sons of God, by Jesus Christ, “the first- 
born among many brethren”; that the blessings of nature 
and the gifts of grace belong to the whole human race in 
common, and that from none except the unworthy is with- 
held the inheritance of the Kingdom of Heaven. “If sons, 
heirs also; heirs indeed of God, and co-heirs with Christ.” *4 

Such is the scheme of duties and of rights which is 
shown forth to the world by the Gospel. Would it not seem 
that, were Society penetrated with ideals like these, strife 
must quickly cease? 

But the Church, not content with pointing out the 
remedy, also applies it. For the Church does her utmost 
to teach and to train men, and to educate them; and by 
the intermediary of her Bishops and clergy diffuses her 

19Matt. v, 3: ‘‘Blessed are the poor in spirit.’’ 


_. 20/bid., xi, 28: ‘Come to me all you that labor and are burdened, and I 
will refresh you.” 


21 Rom. viii, 17. 
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salutary teachings far and wide. She strives to influence 
the mind and the heart so that all may willingly yield them- 
The Church’s selves to be formed and guided by the 
Social Action CO™mandments of God. It is precisely 
in this fundamental and momentous 
matter, on which everything depends, that the Church pos- 
sesses a power peculiarly her own. The agencies which she 
employs are ‘given to her by Jesus Christ Himself for the 
very purpose of reaching the hearts of men, and derive 
their efficiency from God. They alone can reach the inner- 
most heart and conscience, and bring men to act from a 
motive of duty, to control their passions and appetites, to 
love God and their fellow-men with a love that is outstand- 
ing and of the highest degree and to break down courage- 
ously every barrier which blocks the way to virtue. 

On this subject we need but recall for one moment the 
examples recorded in history. Of these facts there cannot 
be any shadow of doubt: for instance, that civil society 

The Witness 5 renovated in every part by the 
of History teachings of Christianity; that in the 
strength of that renewal the human race 

was lifted up to better things—nay, that it was brought 
back from death to life, and to so excellent a life that 
nothing more perfect had been known before, or will come 
to be known in the ages that have yet to be. Of this benefi- 
cent transformation, Jesus Christ was at once the first Cause 
and the final End; as from Him all came, so to Him was 
all to be brought back. For when the human race, by the 
light of the Gospel message, came to know the grand mys- 
tery of the Incarnation of the Word and the redemption 
of man, at once the life of Jesus Christ, God and Man, per- 
vaded every race and nation, and interpenetrated them with 
His faith, His precepts, and His laws. And if Society is 
to be healed now, in no other way can it be healed save 
by a return to Christian life and Christian institutions. 
When a society is perishing, the wholesome advice to give 
to those who would restore it is to call it to the principles 
from which it sprang; for the purpose and perfection of an 
association is to aim at and to attain that for which it was 
formed; and its efforts should be put in motion and inspired 
by the end and object which originally gave it being. Hence 
to fall away from its primal constitution implies disease: 
to go back to it, recovery. And this may be asserted with 
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utmost truth both of the State in general and of that body 
of its citizens—by far the great majority—who get their 
living by their labor. 

Neither must it be supposed that the solicitude of the 
Church is so preoccupied with the spiritual concerns of her 
children as to neglect their temporal and earthly interests. 
Her desire is that the poor, for ex- 
ample, should rise above poverty and 
wretchedness, and better their condition in 
life; and for this she makes a strong endeavor. By the 
very fact that she calls men to virtue and forms them to 
its practice, she promotes this in no slight degree. Chris- 
tian morality, when adequately and completely practised, 
leads of itself to temporal prosperity, for it merits the bless- 
ing of that God who is the source of all blessings; it power- 
fully restrains the greed of possession and the thirst for 
pleasure—twin plagues, which too often make a man who 
is void of self-restraint miserable in the midst of abun- 
dance; ** it makes men supply for the lack of means through 
economy, teaching them to be content with frugal living, 
and further, keeping them out of the reach of those vices 


Indirect 
Assistance 


which devour not small incomes merely, but large fortunes, 
and dissipate many a goodly inheritance. 

The Church, moreover, intervenes directly in behalf of 
the poor, by setting on foot and maintaining many associa- 
tions which she knows to be efficient for the relief of pov- 
erty. Herein again she has always suc- Di c 
ceeded so well as to have even extorted Direct Concern 


the praise of her enemies. Such was wen 

the ardor of brotherly love among the earliest Christians 
that numbers of those who were in better circumstances 
despoiled themselves of their possessions in order to relieve 
their brethren; whence “neither was there any one needy 
among them.”’** To the order of’ deacons, instituted in 
that very intent, was committed by the Apostles the charge 
of the daily doles; and the Apostle Paul, though burdened 
with the solicitude of all the churches, hesitated not to 
undertake laborious journeys in order to carry the alms 
of the Faithful to the poorer Christians. Tertullian calls 
these contributions, given voluntarily by Christians in their 
assemblies, deposits of piety; because, to cite his own words, 


221 Tim. vi, 10: “The desire of money is the root of all evils.’’ 
23 Acts iv, 34. 
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they were employed “in feeding the needy, in burying them, 
in the support of youths and maidens destitute of means 
and deprived of their parents, in the care of the aged, and 
the relief of the shipwrecked.” ** 

Thus by degrees came into existence the patrimony 
which the Church has guarded with religious care as the 
inheritance of the poor. Nay, to spare them the shame of 
begging, the common Mother of rich and poor has exerted 
herself to gather together funds for the support of the 
needy. The Church has aroused everywhere the heroism 
of charity, and has established congregations of religious 
and many other useful institutions for help and mercy, so 
that hardly any kind of suffering could exist which was 
not afforded relief. At the present day many there are who, 
like the heathen of old, seek to blame and condemn the 
Church for such eminent charity. They would substitute 
in its stead a system of relief organized by the State. But 
no human expedients will ever make up for the devotedness 
and self-sacrifice of Christian charity. Charity, as a virtue, 
pertains to the Church; for virtue it is not, unless it be 
drawn from the Sacred Heart of Jesus Christ; and whoso- 
ever turns his back on the Church cannot be near to Christ. 


CONCURRENCE OF THE STATE 


It cannot, however, be doubted that to attain the pur- 
pose we are treating of, not only the Church, but all human 
agencies must concur. All who are concerned in the matter 
should be of one mind and according to their ability act 
together. It is with this, as with the Providence that gov- 
erns the world; the results of causes do not usually take 
place save where all the causes cooperate. 

It is sufficient, therefore, to inquire what part the State 
should play in the work of remedy and relief. 

By the State we here understand, not the particular 
form of government prevailing in this or that nation, but 
the State as rightly apprehended; that is to say, any gov- 

The State’s ernment conformable in its institutions 

Social Action t© Tight reason and natural law, and 
to those dictates of the Divine wisdom 

which we have expounded in the Encyclical on “The Chris- 
tian Constitution of the State.” The foremost duty, there- 


24 Apologia Secunda, xxxix. 
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fore, of the rulers of the State should be to make sure that 
the laws and institutions, the general character and admin- 
istration of the commonwealth, shall be such as of them- 
selves to realize public well-being and private prosperity. 
This is the proper scope of wise statesmanship and is the 
work of the heads of the State. Now a State chiefly pros- 
pers and thrives through moral rule, well-regulated family 
life, respect for religion and justice, the moderation and 
fair imposing of public taxes, the progress of the arts and 
of trade, the abundant yield of the land—through every- 
thing, in fact, which makes the citizens better and happier. 
Hereby, then, it lies in the power of a ruler to benefit every 
class in the State, and amongst the rest to promote to the 
utmost the interests of the poor; and this in virtue of his 
office, and without being open to any suspicion of undue 
interference—since it is the province of the State to consult 
the common good. And the more that is done for the 
benefit of the working classes by the general laws of the 
country, the less need will there be to seek for special means 
to relieve them. 

There is another and deeper consideration which must 
not be lost sight of. As regards the State, the interests of 
all, whether high or low, are equal. The working classes 
are by nature members of the State 
equally with the rich: they are real Papeete - 
Aah ; 7 re Equal 
living parts which make up through the 
family the body of the State; and it need hardly be said 
that they are in every State very largely in the majority. 
It would be irrational to neglect one portion of the citizens 
and favor another; and therefore the public administration 
must duly and solicitously provide for the welfare and the 
comfort of the working classes; otherwise that law of justice 
will be violated which ordains that each man shall have his 
due. To cite the wise words of St. Thomas of Aquin: “As the 
part and the whole are in a certain sense identical, so that 
what belongs to the whole in a sense belongs to the part.”?° 
Among the many and grave duties of rulers who would do 
their best for the people, the first and chief is to act with 
strict justice—with that justice which is called by the 
Schoolmen distributive—towards each and every class alike. 

But although all citizens, without exception, can and 
ought to contribute to that common good in which individ- 


25 Summa Theol., 2a 2ae, Q. Ixi, a. 1, ad 2. 
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uals share so advantageously to themselves, yet it should 
not be supposed that all can contribute in the like way and 
ii tit to the same extent. No matter what 
State’s Duty _ ‘ - » 
To Workers Changes may occur in forms of govern- 
ment, there will ever be differences and 
inequalities of condition in the State. Society cannot exist 
or be conceived of without them. Some there must be who 
devote themselves to the work of the commonwealth, who 
make the laws or administer justice, or whose advice and 
authority govern the nation in times of peace, and defend 
it in war. Such men clearly occupy the foremost place in 
the State, and should be held in highest estimation, for their 
work concerns most nearly and efiectively the general inter- 
ests of the community. Those who labor at a trade or 
calling do not promote the general welfare in such measure 
as this; but they benefit the nation, if less directly, in a 
most important manner. We have insisted, it is true, that, 
since the end of Society is to make men better, the chief 
good that Society can possess is Virtue. Nevertheless, it is 
the business of all well-constituted States to see to the pro- 
vision of those material and external helps the use of which 
is necessary to virtuous action.*° Now for the provision 
of such commodities, the labor of the working class—the 
exercise of their skill, and the employment of their strength, 
in the cultivation of the land, and in the workshops of 
trade—is especially responsible and quite indispensable. 
Indeed, their cooperation is in this respect so important 
that it may be truly said that it is only by the labor of 
workingmen that States grow rich. Justice, therefore, de- 
mands that the interests of the working classes should be 
carefully watched over by the administration, so that they 
who contribute so largely to the advantage of the com- 
munity may themselves share in the benefits which they 
create—that being housed, clothed, and bodily fit, they may 
find their life less hard and more endurable. It follows 
that whatever shall appear to prove conducive to the well- 
being of those who work should obtain favorable considera- 
tion. There is no fear that solicitude of this kind will be 
harmful to any interest: on the contrary, it will be to the 
advantage of all; for it cannot but be good for the common- 
wealth to shield from misery those on whom it so largely 
depends for the things that it needs. 


26 St. Thomas, De Regimine Principum, i, 15. 
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We have said that the State must not absorb the indi- 
vidual or the family; both should be allowed free and un- 
trammeled action so far as is consistent with the common 
good and the interests of others. Rulers 
should, nevertheless, anxiously  safe- 
guard the community and all its mem- 
bers; the community, because the conservation thereof is 
so emphatically the business of the supreme power, that the 
safety of the commonwealth is not only the first law, but 
it is a government’s whole reason of existence; and the 
members, because both philosophy and the Gospel concur 
in laying down that the object of the government of the 
State should be, not the advantage of the ruler, but the bene- 
fit of those over whom he is placed. As the power to rule 
comes from God, and is, as it were, a participation in His, 
the highest of all sovereignties, it should be exercised as the 
power of God is exercised—with a fatherly solicitude which 
not only guides the whole, but reaches also to details. 

Whenever the general interest or any particular class 
suffers, or is threatened with harm, which can in no other 
way be met or prevented, the public authority must step 
in to deal with it. Now, it is to the 
interest of the State, as well as of the 
individual, that peace and good order 
should be maintained; that family life should be carried 
on in accordance with God’s laws and those of nature; that 
Religion should be reverenced and obeyed; that a high 
standard of morality should prevail, both in public and 
private life; that justice should be held sacred and that no 
one should injure another with impunity; that the mem- 
bers of the commonwealth should grow up to man’s estate 
strong and robust, and capable, if need be, of guarding and 
defending their country. If by a strike, or other combina- 
tion of workmen, there should be imminent danger of dis- 
turbance to the public peace; or if circumstances were such 
as that among the working class the ties of family life were 
relaxed; if Religion were found to suffer through the work- 
ers not having time and opportunity afforded them to prac- 
tise its duties; if in workshops and factories there were 
danger to morals through the mixing of the sexes or from 
other harmful occasions of evil; or if employers laid bur- 
dens upon their workmen which were unjust, or degraded 
them with conditions repugnant to their dignity as human 
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beings; finally, if health were endangered by excessive 
labor, or by work unsuited to sex or age—in such cases, 
there can be no question but that, within certain limits, 
it would be right to invoke the aid and authority of the 
law. The limits must be determined by the nature of the 
occasion which calls for the law’s interference—the prin- 
ciple being that the law must not undertake more, nor pro- 
ceed further, than is required for the remedy of the evil 
or the removal of the mischief. 

Rights must be religiously respected wherever they 
exist; and it is the duty of the public authority to prevent 
and to punish injury, and to protect every one in the pos- 

— session of his own. Still, when there 

Rights of Poor ‘ question of defending the rights of 

individuals, the poor and badly-off have 
a claim to especial consideration. The richer class have 
many ways of shielding themselves, and stand less in need 
of help from the State; whereas the mass of the poor have 
no resources of their own to fall back upon, and must 
chiefly depend upon the assistance of the State. And it 
is for this reason that wage-earners, since they mostly 
belong to that class, should be specially cared for and pro- 
tected by the Government. 

Here, however, it is expedient to bring under special 
notice certain matters of moment. The chief thing is the 
duty of safeguarding private property by legal enactment 
and protection. Most of all it is essential, 
where the passion of greed is so strong, 
to keep the people within the line of 
duty; for if all may justly strive to better their condition, 
neither justice nor the common good allows any individual 
to seize upon that which belongs to another, or, under the 
futile and shallow pretext of equality, to lay violent hands 
on other people’s possessions. Most true it is that by far 
the larger part of the workers prefer to better themselves 
by honest labor rather than by doing any wrong to others. 
But there are not a few who are imbued with evil prin- 
ciples and eager for revolutionary change, whose main pur- 
pose is to stir up disorder and incite their fellows to acts 
of violence. The authority of the State should intervene 
to put restraint upon such fire-brands, to save the working 
classes from being led astray by their maneuvers, and to 
protect lawful owners from spoliation. 
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When work-people have recourse to a strike, it is fre- 
quently because the hours of labor are too long, or the 
work too hard, or because they consider their wages insuffi- 
cient. The grave inconvenience of this 
not uncommon occurrence should be 
obviated by public remedial measures; 
for such paralyzing of labor not only affects the mas- 
ters and their work-people alike, but is extremely injurious 
to trade and to the general interests of the public; more- 
over, on such occasions, violence and disorder are generally 
not far distant, and thus it frequently happens that the 
public peace is imperiled. The laws should forestall and pre- 
vent such troubles from arising; they should lend their influ- 
ence and authority to the removal in good time of the causes 
which lead to conflicts between employers and employed. 

The workingman too has interests in which he should 
be protected by the State; and first of all, there are the 
interests of his soul. Life on earth, however good and 
desirable in itself, is not the final purpose for which man 
is created; it is. only the way and the 
means to that attainment of truth and 
that love of goodness in which the full 
life of the soul consists. It is the soul which is made after 
the image and likeness of God; it is in the soul that the 
sovereignty resides in virtue whereof man is commanded to 
rule the creatures below him and to use all the earth and 
the ocean for his profit and advantage. “Fill the earth 
and subdue it; and rule over the fishes of the sea, and the 
fowls of the air, and all living creatures that move upon 
the earth.” ** In this respect all men are equal; there is 
here no difference between rich and poor, master and 
servant, ruler and ruled, “for the same is Lord over all’’** 
No man may with impunity outrage that human dignity 
which God Himself treats with great reverence, nor stand 
in the way of that higher life which is the preparation of 
the eternal life of heaven. Nay, more; no man has in this 
matter power over himself. To consent to any treatment 
which is calculated to defeat the end and purpose of his 
being is beyond his right; he cannot give up his soul to 
servitude; for it is not man’s own rights which are here in 
question, but the rights of God, the most sacred and inviol- 
able of rights. 


27 Gen. i, 28. 28 Rom. x, 12. 
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From this follows the obligation of the cessation from 
work and labor on Sundays and certain holy days. The 
rest from labor is not to be understood as mere giving way 
to idleness; much less must it be an occasion for spending 
money and for vicious indulgence, as many would have it 
to be; but it should be rest from labor, hallowed by religion. 
Rest (combined with religious observances) disposes man 
to forget for a while the business of his everyday life, to 
turn his thoughts to things heavenly, and to the worship 
which he so strictly owes to the Eternal Godhead. It is 
this, above all, which is the reason and motive of Sunday 
rest; a rest sanctioned by God’s great law of the Ancient 
Covenant—‘‘Remember thou keep holy the Sabbath day,” *° 
and taught to the world by His own mysterious “rest” after 
the creation of man: “He rested on the seventh day from 
all his work which he had done.” *° 

If We turn now to things external and material, the 
first thing of all to secure is to save unfortunate working 
people from the cruelty of men of greed, who use human 


, beings as mere instruments for money- 
Material - y 


Conditions aking. It is neither just nor human 


so to grind men down with excessive labor 
as to stupefy their minds and wear out their bodies. Man’s 
powers, like his general nature, are limited, and beyond 
these limits he cannot go. His strength is developed and 
increased by use and exercise, but only on condition of due 
intermission and proper rest. Daily labor, therefore, should 
be so regulated as not to be protracted over longer hours 
than strength admits. How many and how long the inter- 
vals of rest should be, must depend on the nature of the 
work, on circumstances of time and place, and on the health 
and strength of the workman. Those who work in mines 
and quarries, and extract coal, stone, and metals from the 
bowels of the earth, should have shorter hours in propor- 
tion as their labor is more severe and trying to health. 
Then, again, the season of the year should be taken into 
account; for not unfrequently a kind of labor is easy at one 
. : time which at another is intolerable or 
Guarding Women a" ae . . 
oud Coliiven exceedingly difficult. Finally, work which 
is quite suitable for a strong man 
cannot rightly be required from a woman or a child. And, 
in regard to children, great care should be taken not to 
29 Exod. xx, 8. 30 Gen. ii, 2 
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place them in workshops and factories until their bodies and 
minds are sufficiently developed. For just as very rough 
weather destroys the buds of spring, so does too early an 
experience of life’s hard toil blight the young promise of a 
child’s faculties, and render any true education impossible. 
Women, again, are not suited for certain occupations; a 
woman is by nature fitted for home-work, and it is that 
which is best adapted at once to preserve her modesty and 
to promote the good bringing-up of children and the well- 
being of the family. As a general principle it may be laid 
down that a workman ought to have leisure and rest pro- 
portionate to the wear and tear of his strength; for waste 
of strength must be repaired by cessation from hard work. 

In all agreements between masters and work-people 
there is always the condition expressed or understood that 
there should be allowed proper rest for soul and body. To 
agree in any other sense would be against what is right and 
just; for it can never be just or right to require on the 
one side, or to promise on the other, the giving up of those 
duties which a man owes to his God and to himself. 

We now approach a subject of great importance, and 
one in respect of which, if extremes are to be avoided, right 
notions are absolutely necessary. Wages, as we are told, 
are regulated by free consent, and there- 
fore the employer, when he pays what 
was agreed upon, has done his part 
and seemingly is not called upon to do anything beyond. 
The only way, it is said, in which injustice might occur 
would be if the master refused to pay the whole of the 
wages, or if the workman should not complete the work 
undertaken; in such cases the State should intervene, to 
see that each obtains his due: but not under any other cir- 
cumstances. 

To this kind of argument a fair-minded man will not 
easily’ or entirely assent: it is not complete, for there are 
important considerations which it leaves out of account 
altogether. To labor is to exert one- 
self for the sake of procuring what is nc 

: Overlooked 
necessary for the various purposes of 
life, and chief of all for self-preservation. “In the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat bread.” ** Hence a man’s labor 
necessarily bears two notes or characters. First of all, it 
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is personal, inasmuch as the force which acts is bound up 
with the personality and is the exclusive property of him 
who acts, and, further, was given to him for his advantage. 
Secondly, man’s labor is necessary; for without the result 
of labor a man cannot live; and self-preservation is a law 
of nature, which it is wrong to disobey. Now, were we to 
consider labor merely in so far as it is personal, doubtless 
it would be within the workman’s right to accept any rate 
of wages whatsoever; for in the same way as he is free to 
work or not, so is he free to accept a small wage or even 
none at all. But our conclusion must be very different if 
together with the personal element in a man’s work we 
consider the fact that work is also necessary for him to 
live: these two aspects of his work are separable in thought, 
but not in reality. The preservation of life is the bounden 
duty of one and all, and to be wanting therein is a crime. 
It necessarily follows that each one has a natural right to 
procure what is required in order to live; and the poor 
can procure that in no other way than by what they earn 
through their work. 

Let the workingman and the employer make free agree- 
ments, and in particular let them agree freely as to the 
wages; nevertheless, there underlies a dictate of natural 

justice more imperious and ancient than 

A Just . 5 

any bargain between man and man, 
namely, that wages ought not to be 
insufficient to support a frugal and well-behaved wage- 
earner. If through necessity or fear of a worse evil the 
workman accept harder conditions because an employer 
or contractor will afford him no better, he is made the vic- 
tim of force and injustice. In these and similar questions, 
however—such as, for example, the hours of labor in dif- 
ferent trades, the sanitary precautions to be observed in 
factories and workshops, etc.—in order to supersede undue 
interference on the part of the State, especially as circum- 
stances, times and localities differ so widely, it is advisable 
that recourse be had to Societies or Boards such as We 
shall mention presently, or to some other mode of safe- 
guarding the interests of the wage-earners; the State being 
appealed to, should circumstances require, for its sanction 
and protection. 

If a workman’s wages be sufficient to enable him com- 
fortably to support himself, his wife, and his children, he 
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will find it easy, if he be a sensible man, to practise thrift; 
and he will not fail, by cutting down 
expenses, to put by some little savings 
and thus secure a modest source of 
income. Nature itself would urge him to this. We have 
seen that this great labor question cannot be solved save 
by assuming as a principle that private ownership must be 
held sacred and inviolable. The law, therefore, should 
favor ownership, and its policy should be to induce as many 
as possible of the people to become owners. 

Many excellent results will follow from this; and first 
of all, property will certainly become more equitably di- 
vided. For the result of civil change and revolution has 
been to divide society into two widely 
differing castes. On the one side there 
is the party which holds power because 


A Saving 
Wage 


Distribution 
of Wealth 


it holds wealth; which has in its grasp the whole of labor 
and trade; which manipulates for its own benefit and its 
own purposes all the sources of supply, and which is even 
represented in the councils of the State itself. On the 
other side there is the needy and powerless multitude, sick 


and sore in spirit and ever ready for disturbance. If work- 
ing people can be encouraged to look forward to obtaining 
a share in the land, the consequence will be that the gulf 
between vast wealth and sheer poverty will be bridged over, 
and the respective classes will be brought nearer to one 
another. A further consequence will result in the greater 
abundance of the fruits of the earth. Men always work 
harder and more readily when they work on that which 
belongs to them; nay, they learn to love the very soil that 
yields in response to the labor of their hands, not only 
food to eat, but an abundance of good things for them- 
selves and those that are dear to them. That such a spirit 
of willing labor would add to the produce of the earth and 
to the wealth of the community is self-evident. And a 
third advantage would spring from this: men would cling 
to the country in which they were born; for no one would 
exchange his country for a foreign land if his own afforded 
him the means of living a decent and happy life. These 
three important benefits, however, can be reckoned on: only 
provided that a man’s means be not drained and exhausted 
by excessive taxation. The right to possess private prop- 
erty is derived from nature, not from man; and the State 
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has the right to control its use in the interests of the public 
good alone, but by no means to absorb it altogether. The 
State would therefore be unjust and cruel if under the 
name of taxation it were to deprive the private owner of 
more than is fair. 


WoORKMEN’S AND EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


In the last place ——employers and workmen may of 
themselves effect much in the matter we are treating, by 
means of such associations and organizations as afford 
opportune aid to those who are in distress, and which draw 
the two classes more closely together. Among these may 
be enumerated societies for mutual help; various benevo- 
lent foundations established by private persons to provide 
for the workman, and for his widow or his orphans, in case 
of sudden calamity, in sickness, and in the event of death; 
and institutions for the welfare of boys and girls, young 
people and those more advanced in years. 

The most important of all are Workingmen’s Unions; 
for these virtually include all the rest. History attests what 
excellent results were brought about by the Artificers’ 

T Guilds of olden times. They were the 

rade % eae 

Statens means of affording not only many ad- 
vantages to the workmen, but in no small 

degree of promoting the advancement of art, as numerous 
monuments remain to bear witness. Such Unions should 
be suited to the requirements of this our age—an age of 
wider education, of different habits, and of far more numer- 
ous requirements in daily life. It is gratifying to know 
that there are actually in existence not a few associations 
of this nature, consisting either of workmen alone, or of 
workmen and employers together; but it were greatly to 
be desired that they should become more numerous and 
more efficient. We have spoken of them more than once; 
yet it will be well to explain here how notably they are 
needed, to show that they exist of their own right, and 
what should be their organization and their mode of action. 

The consciousness of his own weakness urges man to 
call in aid from without. We read in the pages of Holy 
Writ: “It is better that two should be together, than one; 
for they have the advantage of their society. If one fall 
he shall be supported by the other. Woe to him that is 
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alone, for when he falleth he hath none to lift him up.” ** 
And further: “A brother that is helped by his brother is 
like a strong city.”°* It is this natural impulse which 
binds men together in civil society; and it is likewise this 
which leads them to join together in associations which are, 
it is true, lesser and not independent societies, but, never- 
theless, real societies. 

These lesser societies and the society which constitutes 
the State differ in many respects, because their immediate 
purpose and aim is different. Civil society exists for the 
common good, and hence is concerned The Right of 
with the interests of all in general, al- hesadhetiun 
beit with individual interests also in their 
due place and degree. It is therefore called a public so- 
ciety, because by its agency, as St. Thomas of Aquin says, 
“Men establish relations in common with one another in 
the setting up of a commonwealth.’’** But societies which 
are formed in the bosom of the State are styled private, 
and rightly so, since their immediate purpose is the private 
advantage of the associates. ‘Now a private society,” says 
St. Thomas again, ‘“‘is one which is formed for the purpose 
of carrying out private objects; as when two or three enter 
into partnership with the view of trading in common.’*° 
Private societies, then, although they exist within the State, 
and are severally part of the State, cannot nevertheless be 
absolutely, and as such, prohibited by the State. For to 
enter into a “society” of this kind is the natural right of 
man; and the State is bound to protect natural rights, not 
to destroy them; and if it forbid its citizens to form asso- 
ciations, it contradicts the very principle of its own ex- 
istence; for both they and it exist in virtue of the like prin- 
ciple, namely, the natural tendency of man to dwell in so- 
ciety. 

There are occasions, doubtless, when it is fitting that the 
law should intervene to prevent associations; as when men 
join together for purposes which are evidently bad, unlaw- 
ful, or dangerous to the State. In such oe 
<i : . . Limits of 
cases public authority may justly for- Regeladion 
bid the formation of associations, and 
may dissolve them if they already exist. But every pre- 
caution should be taken not to violate the rights of indi- 


32 Eccles. iv, 9-10. 33 Prov. xviii, 19. 
34 Contra impugnantes Dei cultum et religionem, ii. 35 Ibid. 
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viduals and not to impose unreasonable regulations under 
pretense of public benefit. For laws only bind when they 
are in accordance with right reason, and hence with the 
eternal law of God.*® 
And here we are reminded of the confraternities, so- 
cieties, and religious orders which have arisen by the 
Church’s authority and the piety of Christian men. The 
on annals of every nation down to our 
Sedielies own days bear witness to what they have 
accomplished for the human race. It is 
indisputable that on grounds of reason alone such asso- 
ciations, being perfectly blameless in their objects, possess 
the sanction of the law of nature. In their religious aspect, 
they claim rightly to be responsible to the Church alone. 
The rulers of the State accordingly have no rights over 
them, nor can they claim any share in their control; on the 
contrary, it is the duty of the State to respect and cherish 
them, and, if need be, to defend them from attack. It is 
notorious that a very different course has been followed, 
more especially in our own times. In many places’ the State 
authorities have laid violent hands on these communities, 
and committed manifold injustice against them; it has 
placed them under control of the civil law, taken away their 
rights as corporate bodies, and despoiled them of their 
property. In such'’property the Church had her rights, each 
member of the body had his or her rights, and there were 
also the rights of those who had founded or endowed these 
communities for a definite purpose, and, furthermore, of 
those for whose benefit and assistance they had their being. 
Therefore We cannot refrain from complaining of such 
spoliation as unjust and fraught with evil results; and with 
all the more reason do We complain because, at the very 
time when the law proclaims that association is free to all, 
We see that Catholic societies, however peaceful and useful, 
are hampered in every way, whereas the utmost liberty is 
conceded to individuals whose purposes are at once hurtful 
to Religion and dangerous to the State. 
Associations of every kind, and especially those of work- 
ingmen, are now far more common than heretofore. As 
regards many of these there is no need at present to inquire 


36 ‘Human law is law only by virtue of its accordance with right reason 
and thus it is manifest that it flows from the eternal law. And insofar as it 


deviates from right reason it is called an unjust law; in such case it is no law at 


all, but rather a species of violence.’’—St. Thomas, Summa Theol., 1a 2ae, Q 
xciii, a. 3, ad 2. 
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whence they spring, what are their objects, or what the 
means they employ. There is a good deal of evidence, how- 
ever, which goes to prove that many of Deseer of Tht 
these societies are in the hands of secret Sacheties 
leaders, and are managed on principles 

ill-according with Christianity and the public well-being; 
and that they do their utmost to get within their grasp the 
whole field of labor, and force workingmen either to join 
them or to starve. Under these circumstances Christian 
workingmen must do one of two things: either join asso- 
ciations in which their religion will be exposed to peril, or 
form associations among themselves—unite their forces and 
shake off courageously the yoke of so unrighteous and in- 
tolerable an oppression. No one who does not wish to ex- 
pose man’s chief good to extreme risk will for a moment 
hesitate to say that the second alternative should by all 
means be adopted. 

Those Catholics are worthy of all praise—and they are 
not a few—who, understanding what the times require, 
have striven, by various undertakings and endeavors, to 
better the condition of the working class Catholi 
by rightful means. They have taken up Social ‘aie 
the cause of the workingman, and have 
spared no efforts to better the condition both of families 
and individuals; to infuse a spirit of equity into the mutual 
relations of employers and employed; to keep before the 
eyes of both classes the precepts of duty and the laws of the 
Gospel—that Gospel which, by inculcating self-restraint, 
keeps men within the bounds of moderation, and tends to 
establish harmony among the divergent interests and the 
various classes which compose the State. It is with such 
ends in view that we see men of eminence meeting together 
for discussion, for the promotion of concerted action, and 
for practical work. Others, again, strive to unite working- 
men of various grades into associations, help them with 
their advice and means, and enable them to obtain fitting 
and profitable employment.. The Bishops, on their part, 
bestow their ready good will and support; and with their 
approval and guidance many members of the clergy, both 
secular and regular, labor assiduously in behalf of the 
spiritual and mental interests of the members of such as- 
sociations. And there are not wanting Catholics blessed 
with affluence, who have, as it were, cast in their lot with 
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the wage-earners, and who have spent large sums in found- 
ing and widely spreading benefit and insurance societies, 
by means of which the workingman may without difficulty 
acquire through his labor not only many present advantages, 
but also the certainty of honorable support in days to come. 
How greatly such manifold and earnest activity has bene- 
fited the community at large is too well known to require 
Us to dwell upon it. We find therein grounds for most 
cheering hope in the future, provided always that the as- 
sociations We have described continue to grow and spread, 
and are well and wisely administered. The State should 
watch over these societies of citizens banded together in ac- 
cordance with their rights; but it should not thrust itself 
into their peculiar concerns and their organization; for 
things move and live by the spirit inspiring them, and may 
be killed by the rough grasp of a hand from without. 

In order that an association may be carried on with 
unity of purpose and harmony of action, its administration 
and government should be firm and wise. All such so- 
tiie et Cai cieties. being free to exist, have the fur- 

Onsendettion ther right to adopt such rules and or- 
ganization as may best conduce to the at- 
tainment of their respective objects. We do not judge it 
possible to enter into minute particulars touching the sub- 
ject of organization: this must depend on national char- 
acter, on practice and experience, on the nature and aim of 
the work to be done, on the scope of the various trades and 
employments, and on other circumstances of fact and of 
time:—all of which should be carefully considered. 

To sum up, then, We may lay it down as a general and 
lasting law, that workingmen’s associations should be so 
organized and governed as to furnish the best and most 

suitable means for attaining what is 

Broad : ‘ : 

Samiattiaes aimed at, that is to say, for helping each 
individual member to better his con- 

dition to the utmost in body, soul, and property. It is clear 
that they must pay special and chief attention to the duties 
of religion and morality, and that social betterment should 
have this chiefly in view; otherwise they would lose wholly 
their special character, and end by becoming little better 
than those societies which take no account whatever of Re- 
ligion. What advantage can it be to a workingman to ob- 
tain by means of a society material well-being, if he en- 
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dangers his soul for lack of spiritual food? “What doth it 
profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss 
of his own soul?’”’*? This, as our Lord teaches, is the mark 
or character that distinguishes the Christian from the 
heathen. “After all these things do the heathen seek... . 
Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his justice: and all 
these things shall be added unto you.”** Let our asso- 
ciations, then, look first and before all things to God; let 
religious instruction have therein the foremost place, each 
one being carefully taught what is his duty to God, what 
he has to believe, what to hope for, and how he is to work 
out his salvation: and let all be warned and strengthened 
with special care against wrong principles and false teach- 
ing. Let the workingman be urged and led to the worship 
of God, to the earnest practice of religion, and, among 
other things, to the keeping holy of Sundays and holy days. 
Let him learn to reverence and love holy Church, the com- 
mon mother of us all; and hence to obey the precepts of 
the Church, and to frequent the Sacraments, since they are 
the means ordained by God for obtaining forgiveness of 
sin and for leading a holy life. 

The foundations of the organization being thus laid in 


religion, We next proceed to make clear the relations of 
the members one to another, in order that they may live 
together in concord and go forward pros- Duti d 
perously and with good results. The — oe 


offices and charges of the society should soeanees 

be apportioned for the good of the society itself, and in 
such mode that difference in degree or standing should not 
interfere with unanimity and good will. It is most im- 
portant that office-bearers be appointed with due prudence 
and discretion, and each one’s charge carefully mapped 
out, in order that no member may suffer harm. The com- 
mon funds must be administered with strict honesty, in 
such a way that a member may receive assistance in pro- 
portion to his necessities. The rights and duties of the 
employers, as compared with the rights and duties of the 
employed, ought to be the subject of careful consideration. 
Should it happen that either a master or a workman be- 
lieves himself injured, nothing would be more desirable than 
that a committee should be appointed composed of reliable 
and capable members of the association, whose duty would 


37 Matt. xvi, 26. 38 Ibid., vi, 32-33. 
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be, conformably with the rules of the association, to settle 
the dispute. Among the several purposes of a society, one 
should be to try to arrange for a continuous supply of work 
at all times and seasons; as well as to create a fund out 
of which the members may be effectually helped in their 
needs, not only in the cases of accident, but also in sick- 
ness, old age, and distress. 

Such rules and regulations, if willingly obeyed by all, 
will sufficiently ensure the well-being of the less well-to-do; 
whilst such mutual associations among Catholics are certain 

dai to be productive in no small degree of 
Social f : - 
Benefits prosperity to the State. It is not rash 
to conjecture the future from the past. 
Age gives way to age, but the events of one century are 
wonderfully like those of another; for they are directed by 
the Providence of God, who overrules the course of history 
in accordance with His purposes in creating the race of 
man. We are told that it was cast as a reproach on the 
Christians in the early ages of the Church that the greater 
number among them had to live by begging or by labor. 
Yet, destitute though they were of wealth and influence, 
they ended by winning over to their side the favor of the 
rich and the good will of the powerful. They showed them- 
selves industrious, hard-working, assiduous, and peaceful, 
ruled by justice, and, above all, bound together in brotherly 
love. In presence of such mode of life and such example, 
prejudice gave way, the tongue of malevolence was silenced, 
and the lying legends of ancient superstition little by little 
yielded to Christian truth. 

At the time being, the condition of the working classes 
is the pressing question of the hour; and nothing can be of 
higher interest to all classes of the State than that it should 
be rightly and reasonably settled. But it will be easy for 
Christian workingmen to solve it aright if they will form 
associations, choose wise guides, and follow on the path 
which with so much advantage to themselves and the com- 
monweal was trodden by their fathers before them. Preju- 
dice, it is true, is mighty, and so is the greed of money; 
but if the sense of what is just and rightful be not de- 
liberately stifled, their fellow-citizens are sure to be won 
over to a kindly feeling towards men whom they see to be 
in earnest as regards their work and who prefer so unmis- 
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takably right dealing to mere lucre, and the sacredness of 
duty to every other consideration. 

And further great advantage would result from the state 
of things We are describing; there would exist so much 
more ground for hope, and likelihood even, of recalling to a 
sense of their duty those workingmen who ae 

: ERE, 3 é Reclaiming 
ave either given up their faith alto- Lex Cathalies 
gether, or whose lives are at variance with 
its precepts. Such men feel in most cases that they have 
been fooled by empty promises and deceived by false pre- 
texts. They cannot but perceive that their grasping em- 
ployers too often treat them with great inhumanity and 
hardly care for them outside the profit their labor brings; 
and if they belong to any union, it is probably one in which 
there exists, instead of charity and love, that intestine strife 
which ever accompanies poverty when unresigned and un- 
sustained by religion. Broken in spirit and worn down in 
body, how many of them would gladly free themselves from 
such galling bondage! But human respect, or the dread of 
starvation, makes them tremble to take the step. To such 
as these, Catholic associations are of incalculable service, 
by helping them out of their difficulties, inviting them to 
companionship and receiving the returning wanderers to a 
haven where they may securely find repose. 

We have now laid before you, Venerable Brethren, both 
who are the persons, and what are the means whereby this 
most arduous question must be solved. Every one should 
put his hand to the work which falls to 
his share, and that at once and straight- 
way, lest the evil which is already so 
great become through delay absolutely beyond remedy. 
Those who rule the State should avail themselves of the 
laws and institutions of the country; masters and wealthy 
owners must be mindful of their duty; the working class, 
whose interests are at stake, should make every lawful and 
proper effort; and since religion alone, as We said at the 
beginning, can avail to destroy the evil at its root, all men 
should rest persuaded that the main thing needful is. to 
return to real Christianity, apart from which all the plans 
and devices of the wisest will prove of little avail. 

In regard to the Church, her cooperation will never be 
found lacking, be the time or the occasion what it may; 


Summary and 
Conclusion 
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and she will intervene with all the greater effect in propor- 
tion as her liberty of action is the more unfettered. Let 
this be carefully taken to heart by those whose office it is 
to safeguard the public welfare. Every minister of holy re- 
ligion must bring to the struggle the full energy of his mind 
and all his power of endurance. Moved by your authority, 
Venerable Brethren, and quickened by your example, they 
should never cease to urge upon men of every class, upon 
the high-placed as well as the lowly, the Gospel doctrines 
of Christian life; by every means in their power they 
must strive to secure the good of the people; and above 
all must earnestly cherish in themselves, and try to arouse 
in others, charity, the mistress and the queen of virtues. 
For the happy results we all long for must be chiefly 
brought about by the plenteous outpouring of charity; of 
that true Christian charity which is the fulfilling of the 
whole Gospel law, which is always ready to sacrifice itself 
for others’ sake, and is man’s surest antidote against 
worldly pride and immoderate love of self; that charity 
whose office is described and whose Godlike features are 
outlined by the Apostle St. Paul in these words: “Charity 
is patient, is kind, .. . seeketh not her own, . . . suffereth all 
things, . . . endureth all things.’ 

On each of you, Venerable Brethren, and on your 
clergy and people, as_an earnest of God’s mercy and a 
mark of Our affection, We lovingly in the Lord bestow 
the Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at St. Peter’s in Rome, the fifteenth day of 
May, 1891, the fourteenth year of Our Pontificate. 

LEO PP. XIII. 


391 Cor. xiii, 4-7. 





Study Outline of the Encyclical 


Prepared by the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry Parkinson, D.D. 
INTRODUCTION: StateEMENT OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


Factors: 1. Growth of industries—discoveries of science—relations 
of employers and employed—wealth of the few—poverty of the 
masses—moral deterioration. 

2. Lack of organization of the workers—contract wages—callousness 
of employers—trusts—greed of competition—rapacity of usury. 


Part I. 


Tue Sociatistic Remepy (transference of ownership to the State) 
REJECTED. 

Tue RicHt oF PrivATE Property (in chattels and land) Esras- 
LISHED. 

A. From the point of view of the individual: 


I. The means of self-betterment secured by the acquisition of 
personal property is an incentive to labor. 

II. As man (by his reason) is able to make provision for future 
and permanent needs, so he has the corresponding right to 
secure these provisions as his own. 

Objection: (1) The State can provide for all. 

Answer: The individual is prior to the State. 

Objection: (2) The land is common to all. 

Answer: Yes, in the sense that it is offered to any one. 
But it is appropriated by individuals. 

N. B.—The labor of man makes the land valuable; therefore by 
his labor man imprints his personal mark upon it. An indi- 
vidual can therefore acquire not only the use but the owner- 
ship of land; for, as his labor has made the land valuable, he 
can hold what he has made. 

The doctrine is supported by— 

1. The common opinion of mankind. 
2. The civil laws. 
3. Divine law. : 

. From the point of view of the family: 

For: if an individual may possess property, still more may the 
head of the family, since (as such) his duties and responsibili- 
ties are multiplied. 

These duties and their consequent rights are at least equal to any 
rights of the State. They are real, natural, needful for the 
well-being of the family, and prior to the rights of the State. 

The State may (and should) protect members of the family; but 
can neither abolish nor absorb parental authority, nor pa- 
rental rights. Such interference is unjust, and threatens the 
very existence of family life. 
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Part II. 


Tue True Remepy (to be sought in the combined action of (a) the 
Church, (6) the State, (c) employer and the working class). 


A. Tue AcTION OF THE CHURCH: 


I. Doctrinal: 
1. Inequality of men. 
2. Necessity of labor. 
3. Permanence of conditions of pain and hardship. 
4. Class not necessarily hostile to class. 
. Directive or Moral: In the Precepts of 
1. Justice: 

a. On the part of the workman (honesty, fairness, peace- 
ableness). 

b. On the part of the employer (respect for his work peo- 
ple, regard for their religious duties, morality, sex, 
strength, just wages). 

2. Hope: or the aim at the future life. Hence— 

a. The wealthy must use their wealth rightly (not merely 
according to human but also Divine law). 

b. The poor must remember (a) that labor is no disgrace; 
(b) that goodness is the real wealth of lite. 

c. Both classes should unite in friendship and _ brotherly 
love (since they have the same God, the same end, the 
same Redemption, the same dignity of children of 
God, and the same inheritance). 


Application of the above Remedies. The Church: 


1. Strives to teach men these principles, and move their hearts 
to adopt them. 

Recall the lessons of history—the renovation of society under 
the influence of Christianity. Therefore let Society, and 
especially the working class, return to these salutary prin- 
ciples. 

2. Is solicitous for the bodily needs of men: 

She aims at raising and bettering the condition of the poor: 

Witness the outpouring of beneficence among the early Chris- 
tians—the forming of the patrimony of the poor—the hero- 
ism of charity through the centuries—State relief. 

Charity, as a virtue, belongs to the Church. 

B. Tue ACTION OF THE STATE: 
I. In general. 

1. The State should benefit every order in the community, 
and (inter alia) promote in the highest degree the inter- 
ests of the poor. 

. It is irrational and unjust to neglect one section of citizens 
and favor another; therefore it should provide for the 
welfare and comfort of the working class. 

There must be differences of positions: some rule, and some 
(the majority) furnish the material commodities of life 
by their labor, and by this labor States become rich. 
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Therefore, whatever seems conducive to the well-being 
of the workers should receive favorable consideration. 
II. Although the individual and family are not to be absorbed 
by the State, the State must safeguard the community and 
its parts. Therefore, when other means fail, the State must 
intervene 
In the maintenance of order, of the sanctity of family life, 
religious observance, justice, and in the promotion of 
strong, vigorous, capable manhood. 
III. The State is the protector of rights, especially of those of the 
wage-earner. Details: 
. Safeguarding of private property. 
. Prevention of strikes by remedial measures. 
. Protecting the working class. 
a. In spiritual and mental interests. 
b. In external matters 
a. Preserving it from exploitation (as to hours, and 
conditions of labor, rest and recreation). 
b. With regard to wages. The nature of labor: 

Labor is personal (it is his who puts it forth). 

Labor is necessary (without its results man cannot 
live). 

On this latter ground a man may not work for an 
inadequate remuneration. “The remuneration 
must be enough to support the wage-earner in 
reasonable and frugal comfort.” 

The family wage, with economy and thrift, will 
yield the worker private property (even land) 
that is sacred and inviolate. 

Hence there will result 
1. A wider distribution of property. 

2. A greater vield from the land. 
3. A love of one’s country. 


1 
2 
~ 
3 


C. Tue Action oF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED: 


I. Associations of employers and employed. (Insurances—private 
institutions—clubs. ) 

II. Associations of work people. 
1. These are a natural outgrowth of society. (N. B. The 

rights of religious associations.) 

2. Dangerous Associations are to be shunned. 

3. Importance of Catholic Associations. (Rules and good re- 
sults of these.) ; 


CONCLUSION. 


Respective duties of the State; of the Wealthy; of the Poor; of the 
Clergy. 





Industrial Relations 


From the Pastoral Letter of the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
United States, September, 1919. 


N 1891, Pope Leo XIII published his Encyclical “Rerum No- 

varum,” a document which shows the insight of that great Pontiff 
into the industrial conditions of the time, and his wisdom in point- 
ing out the principles needed for the solving of economic problems. 
“That the spirit of revolutionary change which has long been dis- 
turbing the nations of the world, should have passed beyond the 
sphere of politics and made its influence felt in the cognate sphere 
of practical economics, is not surprising. The elements of the con- 
flict now raging are unmistakable, in the vast expansion of industrial 
pursuits and the marvelous discoveries of science; in the changed 
relations between masters and workmen; in the enormous fortunes 
of some few individuals, and the utter poverty of the masses; in 
the increased self-reliance and closer mutual combination of the 
working classes; as also, finally, in the prevailing moral degeneracy. 
The momentous gravity of the state of things now obtaining fills 
every mind with painful apprehension; wise men are discussing it; 
practical men are proposing schemes; popular meetings, legislatures 
and rulers of nations are all busied with it—and actually there is no 
question that has taken a deeper hold on the public mind.” 

How fully these statements apply to our present situation, must 
be clear to all who have noted the course of events during the year 
just elapsed. The War indeed has sharpened the issues and intensi- 
fied the conflict that rages in the world of industry; but the ele- 
ments, the parties and their respective attitudes are practically un- 
changed. Unchanged also are the principles which must be applied, 
if order is to be restored and placed on such a permanent basis that 
our people may continue their peaceful pursuits without dread of 
further disturbance. So far as men are willing to accept those princi- 
ples as the common ground on which all parties may meet and ad- 
just their several claims, there is hope of a settlement without the 
more radical measures which the situation seemed but lately to be 
forcing on public authority. But in any event, the agitation of the 
last few months should convince us that something more is needed 
than temporary arrangements or local readjustments. The atmos- 
phere must be cleared so that, however great the difficulties which 
presently block the way, men of good will may not, through 
erroneous preconceptions, go stumbling on from one detail to an- 
other, thus adding confusion to darkness of counsel. 


NATURE OF THE QUESTION 

“It is the opinion of some,” says Pope Leo XIII, “and the error 

is already very common, that the social question is merely an eco- 

nomic one, whereas in point of fact, it is first of all a moral and 

religious matter, and for that reason its settlement is to be sought 

mainly in the moral law and the pronouncements of religion” (Apos- 
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tolic Letter, “Graves de communi,” January 18, 1901). These words 
are as pertinent and their teaching as necessary today as they were 
nineteen years ago. Their meaning, substantially, has been reaffirmed 
by Pope Benedict XV in his recent statement that “without justice 
and charity there will be no social progress.” The fact that men 
are striving for what they consider to be their rights, puts their 
dispute on a moral basis; and wherever justice may lie, whichever 
of the opposing claims may have the better foundation, it is justice 
that all demand. 

In the prosecution of their respective claims, the parties have, 
apparently, disregarded the fact that the people as a whole have a 
prior claim. The great number of unnecessary strikes which have 
occurred within the last few months, is evidence that justice has 
been widely violated as regards the rights and needs of the public. 
To assume that the only rights involved in an industrial dispute are 
those of capital and labor, is a radical error. It leads, practically, 
to the conclusion that at any time and for an indefinite period, even 
the most necessary products can be withheld from general use until 
the controversy is settled. In fact, while it lasts, millions of persons 
are compelled to suffer hardship for want of goods and services 
which they require for reasonable living. The first step, therefore, 
toward correcting the evil is to insist that the rights of the com- 
munity shall prevail, and that no individual claim conflicting with 
those rights shall be valid. 

Among those rights is that which entitles the people to order and 
tranquillity as the necessary condition for social existence. Industrial 
disturbance invariably spreads beyond the sphere in which it origi- 
nates, and interferes, more or less seriously, with other occupations. 
The whole economic system is so compacted together and its parts 
are so dependent one upon the other, that the failure of a single 
element, especially if this be of vital importance, must affect all the 
rest. The disorder which ensues is an injustice inflicted upon the 
community; and the wrong is the greater because, usually, there is 
no redress. Those who are responsible for it pursue their own ends 
without regard for moral consequences and, in some cases, with no 
concern for the provisions of law. When such a temper asserts 
itself, indignation is aroused throughout the country and the authori- 
ties are urged to take action. This, under given circumstances, may 
be the only possible course; but, as experience shows, it does not 
eradicate the evil. A further diagnosis is needed. The causes of 
industrial trouble are generally known, as are also the various phases 
through which it develops and the positions which the several par- 
ties assume. The more serious problem is to ascertain why, in such 
conditions, men fail to see their obligations to one another and to 
the public, or seeing them, refuse to fulfil them except under threat 
and compulsion. 


Muvtvat OBLIGATIONS 


“The great mistake in regard to the matter now under considera- 
tion is to take up with the notion that class is naturally hostile to 
class, and that the wealthy and the workingmen are intended by 
nature to live in mutual conflict” (“Rerum Novarum’”). On the 
contrary, as Pope Leo adds, “each needs the other: Capital cannot 
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do without Labor, nor Labor without Capital. Religion is a power- 
ful agency in drawing the rich and the bread-winner together, by 
reminding each class of its duties to the other and especially of the 
obligation of justice. Religion teaches the laboring man and the 
artisan to carry out honestly and fairly all equitable agreements 
freely arranged, to refrain irom injuring person or property, from 
using violence and creating disorder. It teaches the owner and em- 
ployer that the laborer is not their bondsman, that in every man 
they must respect his dignity and worth as a man and as a Chris- 
tian; that labor is not a thing to be ashamed of, if we listen to 
right reason and to Christian philosophy, but is an honorable call- 
ing, enabling a man to sustain his life in a way upright and 
creditable; and that it is shameful and inhuman to treat men like 
chattels, as means for making money, or as machines for grinding 
out work.” The moral value of man and the dignity of human 
labor are cardinal points in this whole question. Let them be the 
directive principles in industry, and they will go far toward prevent- 
ing disputes. By treating the laborer first of all as a man, the em- 
ployer will make him a better workingman; by respecting his own 
moral dignity as a man, the laborer will compel the respect of his 
employer and of the community. 

The settlement of our industrial problems would offer less diffi- 
culty if, while upholding its rights, each party were disposed to 
meet the other in a friendly spirit. The strict requirements of jus- 
tice can be fulfilled without creating animosity; in fact, where this 
arises, it is apt to obscure the whole issue. On the contrary, a 
manifest desire to win over, rather than drive, the opponent to the 
acceptance of equitable terms, would facilitate the recognition of 
claims which are founded in justice. The evidence of such a dis- 
position would break down the barriers of mistrust and set up in 
their stead the bond of good will. Not an armistice but a con- 
ciliation would result; and this would establish all parties in the 
exercise of their rights and the cheerful performance of their duties. 


RESPECTIVE RIGHTS 


The right of labor to organize, and the great benefit to be de- 
rived from workingmen’s associations, was plainly set forth by Pope 
Leo XIII. In this connection, we would call attention to two 
rights, one of employes and the other of employers, the violation of 
which contributes largely to the existing unrest and suffering. The 
first is the right of the workers to form and maintain the kind of 
organization that is necessary and that will be most effectual in 
securing their welfare. The second is the right of employers to the 
faithful observance by the labor unions of all contracts and agree- 
ments. The unreasonableness of denying either of these right is too 
obvious to require proof or explanation. 

A dispute that cannot be adjusted by direct negotiation between 
the parties concerned, should always be submitted to arbitration. 
Neither employer nor employe may reasonably reject this method 
on the ground that it does not bring about perfect justice. No hu- 
man institution is perfect or infallible; even our courts of law are 
sometimes in error. Like the law court, the tribunal of industrial 
arbitration provides the nearest approach to justice that is prac- 
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tically attainable; for the only alternative is economic force, and 
its decisions have no necessary relation to the decrees of justice. 
They show which party is economically stronger, not which is in 
the right. 

The right of labor to a living wage, authoritatively and elo- 
quently reasserted more than a quarter of a century ago by Pope 
Leo XIII, is happily no longer denied by any considerable number 
of persons. What is principally needed now is that its content 
should be adequately defined, and that it should be made universal 
in practice, through whatever means will be at once legitimate and 
effective. In particular, it is to be kept in mind that a living wage 
includes not merely decent maintenance for the present, but also 
a reasonable provision for such future needs as sickness, invalidity 
and old age. Capital likewise has its rights. Among them is the 
right to “a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay,” and the right to 
returns which will be sufficient to stimulate thrift, saving, initiative, 
enterprise, and all those directive and productive energies which 
promote social welfare. 


BENEFITS OF ASSOCIATION 


In his pronouncement on Labor (“Rerum ‘Novarum’”) Pope Leo 
XIII describes the advantages to be derived by both employer and 
employe from “associations and organizations which draw the two 
classes more closely together.” Such associations are especially needed 
at the present time. While the labor union or trade union has been, 
and still is, necessary in the struggle of the workers for fair wages 
and fair conditions of employment, we have to recognize that its 
history, methods and objects have made it essentially a militant 
organization. The time seems now to have arrived when it should 
be, not supplanted, but supplemented by associations or conferences, 
composed jointly of employers and employes, which will place em- 
phasis upon the common interests rather than the divergent aims of 
the two parties, upon cooperation rather than conflict. Through 
such arrangements, all classes would be greatly benefited. The 
worker would participate in those matters of industrial management 
which directly concern him and about which he possesses helpful 
knowledge; he would acquire an increased sense of personal dignity 
and personal responsibility, take greater interest and pride in his 
work, and become more efficient and more contented. The employer 
would have the benefit of willing cooperation from, and harmonious 
relations with, his employes. The consumer, in common with em- 
ployer and employe, would share in the advantage of larger and 
steadier production. In a word, industry would be carried on as a 
cooperative enterprise for the common good, and not as a contest 
between two parties for a restricted product. 

Deploring the social changes which have divided “society into two 
widely different castes,” of which one “holds power because it holds 
wealth,” while the other is “the needy and powerless multitude,” 
Pope Leo XIII declared that the remedy is “to induce as many as 
possible of the humbler classes to become owners” (“Rerum No- 
varum”). This recommendation is in exact accord with the tradi- 
tional teaching and practice of the Church. When her social influence 
was greatest, in the later Middle Ages, the prevailing economic sys- 
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tem was such that the workers were gradually obtaining a larg: 
share in the ownership of the lands upon which, and the tools wit! 
which, they labored. Though the economic arrangements of that 
time cannot be restored, the underlying principle is of permanent ap- 
plication, and is the only one that will give stability to industrial 
society. It should be applied to our present system as rapidly 
conditions will permit. 

Whatever may be the industrial and social remedies which wil 
approve themselves to the American people, there is one that, we 
feel confident, they will never adopt. That is the method of revolu 
tion. For it there is néither justification nor excuse under our for: 
of government. Through the ordinary and orderly processes of edu- 
cation, organization and legislation, all social wrongs can be righted 
While these processes may at times seem distressingly slow, they wil 
achieve more in the final result than violence or revolution. T 
radicalism, and worse than radicalism, of the labor movement in 
some of the countries of Europe, has no lesson for the workers of t 
United States, except as an example of methods to be detested and 
avoided. 

Pope Benedict has recently expressed a desire that the peoy 
should study the great Encyclicals on the social question of his pred 
cessor, Leo XIII. We heartily commend this advice to the Faithf 
and, indeed, to all the people of the United States. They will find 
in these documents the practical wisdom which the experience 
centuries has stored up in the Holy See and, moreover, that solicituc 
for the welfare of mankind which fitly characterizes the Head of tt 
Catholic Church 
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